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BURPO SE I@QBs EE CIATH CLASSES 


Special classes are established in public schools for a number of 
reasons. There are classes for subnormal, crippled, partially blind, 
and physically handicapped children. Some schools have special 
classes for exceptionally bright children. This bulletin is limited to 
a discussion of special classes for mentally handicapped children. 
All of the special classes, however, are justified upon two general 
principles — that education should be so administered that it will best 
meet the needs of individual pupils, and that the greatest benefit to 
society should result. 

The question may be raised as to who is most benefited by the 
organization of special classes, the normal or the subnormal chil- 
drén. There is no longer much doubt that a homogeneous group of 
children is a more teachable unit from the standpoint of dividing 
a teacher’s efforts evenly throughout the group. Also, it can not 
be denied that average pupils profit some by contact with brighter 
ones and, on the other hand, that bright pupils are held back by the 
presence of dull ones. It is useless to attempt to meet all objections 
with a single administrative device. The best that can be done is 
to develop to a higher degree of satisfaction the devices which seem 
to be the most practicable. 

That special classes are an accepted fact is attested by their increase 
in number. To the best of knowledge the first class in New York 
State was initiated in New York City in October 1900. This class 
was formally organized in 1902. By 1918 there were about 50 
classes in the State. More recent growth is shown in the following 
table: 
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ean peed | NUMBER OF CLASSES 
YEAR | PLACES HAVING| New York | All other 

pag ace City places pol 
VOZeee 1. th ets ie ae 104 410 386 796 
LO ZO EGD ob eeeeteer ates 109 437 429 866 
LOSES hava hen 128 437 458 895 
LOS Oe ae ates ts ses 123 463 403 866 
193 2-25o dettae eit oso 124 482 414 896 
1033-—S4Mnon. Seats to 120 477 437 914 
1934 —JO ee ae get ses 130 490 467 957 


GEGAL PROVISIONS FOR SEE AIpe GAD oie 


Section 578 of article 20-b of the New York State Education Law 
provides for the organization and state aid of special classes. This 
section is quoted below: 


§ 578 Children with retarded mental development. 1 The 
board of education of each city and of each union free school district 
in which there are ten or more children retarded in mental develop- 
ment shall establish such special classes as may be necessary to 
provide instruction adapted to the mental attainments of such children 
under rules to be established by the State Education Department. 


2 The board of education of each city and of each union free 
school district, and the board of trustees of each school district which 
contains less than ten such children may contract with the board of 
education of another city or school district for the education of such 
children in special classes organized in the schools of the city or 
district with which such contract is made. 

Section 491, subdivision 2, also relates to special classes. It reads 
as follows: 

The pupils enrolled in special classes organized under section five 
hundred and seventy-eight . . . of this chapter shall not be included 
in computing the average daily attendance, and the teachers employed 
to teach such special classes shall be included in the number of 
elementary teachers to be computed as herein provided. 


DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS FPORSSPECIAL GEASS se 


In accordance with these foregoing statutory provisions the State 
Education Department has formulated the following regulations for 
the approval of special classes. 


§ 1 Teachers. The following regulation is quoted from 
Bulletin 1050, page 13, The University of the State of New York: 
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On and after September 1, 1935, the validity of a certificate valid 
for teaching the common branches in the elementary school shall be 
extended to include the teaching of state subsidized classes of 
mentally handicapped children on evidence that the teacher has com- 
pleted 12 semester hours’ credit in approved special class courses 
distributed according to the following schedule: 

Semester hours’ 


Courses credit 
Weritalsantiusocial’ actitistmentGn sth 26 cies «ch teettee bade ahaa © ake 2-3 
ame Tit sot hh SOT OVOL I 208. cere: 147s 3 4s MONE « oida Santee meals ails bak 3-4 
Practicum it teaching special Class: children. . 22... ss+.. «0 os 6 


§ 2 Classes. a Ina special class with a range of more than 
four years in chronological age, the total number enrolled at any one 
time shall not exceed 18. 


b Ina special class with a range in chronological age of four years 
or less, the total number enrolled at any one time shall not exceed 22. 


c In special class centers where work is departmentalized and 
pupils are classified into relatively homogeneous groups, the total 
number enrolled at any one time shall not exceed 25 in academic 
classes nor 20 in shop classes. 


d A class shall present no unusual conditions which render it 
unteachable. 


e Adequate classroom facilities and equipment shall be provided 
for each class. 

§ 3 Pupils. a When special classes are organized in ele- 
mentary schools children shall be eligible if they have intelligence 
quotients between 50 and 75 and mental ages between 5 and 10, as 
determined by individual intelligence tests competently administered. 


b When special classes are organized in junior high schools 
children shall be eligible if they have intelligence quotients between 
50 and 75 and mental ages between 8 and 12, as determined by indi- 
vidual intelligence tests competently administered. 


c In a community maintaining one special class where there are 
fewer than 15 children meeting these conditions, exceptions may be 
made provided two-thirds of the class conforms to these requirements. 


HOW-TO) ORGANIZ Wa we Bele GLA 


Selection of pupils. No single criterion should be depended upon 
for the placement of a child in a special class. The larger the 
number of pertinent factors which may be taken into consideration 
the less will be the probability of error. Consideration should be 
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given to the relation between life age and grade, mental age and 
life age, teacher’s recommendation, social conditions and the physical 
condition of the child. 


Thus, certain fairly logical steps in the selection of pupils should 
be taken. First, an inspection of an age-grade table will reveal those 
pupils who are seriously overage for their grade, and a list should 
be made of those who are two years or more overage. Only grades 
1 through 5 need be considered. Second, teachers’ recommendations 
should be sought concerning the suitability of children in their grades 
for special class. This list should be solicited independently of the 
list procured from an age-grade table. Third, the names on these 
lists should be checked against school records to determine what, if 
any, are the obvious causes of retardation. When group intelligence 
test results are available they should be used as a further check. 
Special class children seldom make high scores on these tests. The 
names of children whose retardation is clearly due to causes other 
than mental deficiency should be removed from the list. Fourth, 
the remaining candidates should be given a reliable group intelligence 
test. Fifth, those whose I. Q.’s are approximately 70 or below on 
the group test should be examined by a psychologist or psychiatrist 
using an individual mental test. 

There are several ways to have intelligence tests administered. 
The larger cities usually employ a full-time psychologist for that 
purpose. Some of the smaller cities have persons on their school 
staff who are qualified to give tests and who are acceptable to the 
State Education Department. Frequently a superintendent may 
employ a part-time psychologist to administer these tests. The State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, with offices in Albany, conducts 
clinics throughout the State at various times. Arrangements may 
be made direct for their services. 

Sixth, it is generally considered that pupils whose intelligence 
quotients fall between 50 and 75 are proper special class candidates. 
Children with intelligence quotients below 50 are usually better off 
excluded from school because they require more intensive training 
than a public school can easily give. Commitment to an institution 
should be considered for these unless they can be cared for at home. 
Pupils whose intelligence quotients are above 75 can usually profit 
more by being placed in a slow moving section of the regular grade 
when such is available. 

It should be emphasized that special classes are primarily for dull 
children and must not be permitted to become a dumping ground for 
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disciplinary cases and others who may need special attention of a 
different character. 


Choosing a teacher. The regulations of the State Education 
Department regarding teachers’ qualifications are standards which 
satisfy the minimum desire. It is probable that superintendents often 
will wish teachers with additional kinds of training. Some teaching 
situations might require one or more of the following: 


1 Experience with some social service organization involving the 
visiting of homes and the relief of bad social conditions. 


2 Experience in institutions handling defective children. Although 
experience of this type is helpful it has been found very unwise that 
teachers 1n public schools have all their experience in an institution. 


3 Experience in teaching normal children. This experience often 
helps a teacher to appreciate the problem she has in a special class. 


4 Experience in a one-room school. This may be advantageous 
because the organization of classes is similar to that usually followed 
in the special class. 


5 While the special training mentioned in the above minimum 
requirements involves considerable handwork it often is found wise 
to employ a teacher who is more thoroughly trained in handwork 
than the above requirements contemplate. 


6 It is naturally difficult to state in any definite fashion the per- 
sonality traits desirable for such a teacher. They are very important, 
however, for a great many teachers find this type of work impossible. 
A special class teacher needs to have a great amount of patience; she 
needs to understand the mental make-up of the defective children; 
she needs to extend her notion of the function of education to include 
personal habits and even to working with the home. 


Class organization and pupil grouping. When but one class 
is organized in a school or community it usually contains pupils with 
a wide range of age. The teaching problems in such a class are 
multiplied by the increase in age range, and therefore registration 
should be comparatively small. Groups for instructional purposes 
may be formed within these classes, chronological age being used as 
the primary basis of grouping. 

When but one class is organized in a school and there are more 
pupils eligible for special class than regulations will permit to be 
enrolled, preference should usually be given to younger pupils. They 
will remain in the class longer than older pupils and will therefore 
profit more from the special class program. This policy will do 
more to prevent maladjustments than one in which preference is 
given to the older pupils. Older pupils who can not be placed in a 
special class should be given as much of an individualized program 
in the upper grades as is possible. 
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In communities having enough pupils for two or more special 
classes, classes should be organized on the basis of age, and pro- 
motion from one to another should be based largely upon age. 
Because this permits a narrower range of age it is possible to have a 
somewhat larger registration in each class. Classes for older pupils 
may well be located in junior high schools where they will have 
opportunity for a wider variety of training and a broader social 
program through clubs, assembly, and other group activities. 


Equipment needed for special class rooms. ‘The room for a 
special class should be fairly large. If such a room is not available 
there should be two small rooms. If the room is ‘large half of it 
may be assigned to the manual activities and the other half to the 
academic work. If two rooms are used one may be kept for the 
academic work and the other for the handwork. In any case, the 
desks should not be fastened to the floor but should be preferably 
of the movable type which can be shoved easily to the wall, leaving 
the center of the room available for other activities. The children 
in this room will vary a great deal in size, and it is therefore wise to 
use adjustable desks. There will, of course, need to be blackboard 
space. Provision also should be made for considerable cupboard 
space. 


Just what equipment is needed for the manual work depends upon 
the age of the pupils and upon the teacher. If the children are 
young the hand activities need to be simple and varied. If the 
children are older not so great a variety of activities is essential, but 
what is provided needs to be such as will give practical experience. 
The following are among the manual activities most easily provided 
for in special classes: cooking, sewing, basketwork, bookbinding, 
brush making, cobbling, drawing, paper cutting, woodworking and 
weaving. This class will also profit by the use of a phonograph and 
by a number of simple games. Most of this material is compara- 
tively inexpensive, and it is not necessary that every class be pro- 
vided with materials for all the activities. 

Where more than one class is located in the same building, one 
room equipped for handwork will serve at least two classes, the 
classes alternating in the use of the room. 


SPECI AM CASS eULACIING 


If we accept the thesis that special classes are primarily for chil- 
dren whose balance between mental, physical and social qualities is 
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not in the usual proportion, it may be well to determine what this 
peculiar situation requires from the educational standpoint. 

Education is the result of.experience, and experience is life. The 
regular school provides experiences (theoretically) which will build 
certain patterns of action in the individuals affected. A class for 
special children may also provide experiences which will determine 
patterns of action. It is because special and normal children respond 
differently to stimuli that a difference in the curriculum must be 
made. 

The curriculum for special classes should be like the curriculum 
for average children to the extent that the two groups of children 
are alike. Also, the curriculum for special classes should be as 
different from the curriculum for average children as special class 
children are different from average children. 

Average children learn readily by experience. Only a few recur- 
ring misfortunes are necessary to teach one to mend his ways because 
of the attendant dissatisfaction. Fairly intelligent persons are often 
capable of profiting by the experience of others. Special class chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are not likely to learn by short experience; 
hence, the curriculum must provide a series of activities the diffi- 
culty of which does not increase too rapidly to be surmounted by 
an individual who learns slowly. 

This peculiar lack of balance with which the special class child is 
possessed gives him another important characteristic. The interest 
span is shorter, it is more difficult to hold attention, and consequently 
the time devoted to a single activity must be relatively short with 
frequent changes in order to keep interest and attention on a high 
plane. 

The fact that social qualities are involved in this problem is quite 
apparent to one who is familiar with the children. Special children 
do not acquire the social graces in a broad sense as readily as normal 
children, probably for the same reason that they learn other things 
more slowly. Consequently, more emphasis must be put upon the 
fundamentals of correct living than in the class for normal children. 


Teachers sometimes feel that their work is futile because of the 
small amount of daily progress which results from their efforts. We 
believe, however, that although special class children are subnormal 
mentally most of them can with the proper training make a satis- 
factory social adjustment. There is no justification for the point of 
view that no progress can be made in the majority of cases. 

There is in the special class field an opportunity to achieve superior 
teaching which is easier of attainment than in almost any other part 
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of the school system. This statement is justified by the fact that 
only in this field is there a freedom from prescribed requirements, 
examinations, promotions, traditions and prejudices. There is an 
opportunity here to place the emphasis of education where it be- 
longs — upon the development of a socially efficient individual. 
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FOREWORD 


If the development of right attitudes is a proper function of the 
secondary school, then those activities which tend to promote this 
objective have a place in the program. If the discovery of individual 
interests is an important factor in the growth and training of the 
adolescent, the failure to provide the opportunities for finding these 
interests limits in large measure the service which the school. should 
render to the pupil. 

Fortunate it is, however, that in these latter years the secondary 
schools in our more progressive communities recognize the importance 
of attitudes in the training of youth. It is also important to observe 
that a compelling interest by the junior or senior high school pupil 
in some worth while problem or project may more than compensate 
for a so-called “low I-Q.” Slow though the schools have been to 
accept this basic principle, the evidence of its value is found on every 
hand. 

We are indebted to our supervisor of science, Dr Warren W. 
Knox, for the careful preparation of this material. 

This bulletin is timely in that it is based on a study of activities 
as they are reported from 500 New York State high schools. In 
view of the wide desire to organize this important phase of the second- 
ary school program along sound lines, to develop the extracurricular 
activities not as “extra” but rather as a vital part of the work of 
the school, and to make these informal features as purposeful as the 
more formal class periods, the materials in this bulletin will be very 

helpful to high school principals and to those working closely with 
the extracurricular program. 

It is not assumed that the facts mark any significant achievement. 
Obviously, however, the secondary schools appreciate the problem. 
In some respects that in itself is the best evidence of progress. 

There is ample illustration of the necessity of integrating the 
activities in both senior and junior high schools with the major 
objectives of the school. The extracurricular program has the 
opportunity to play an important part in the secondary school. It 
justifies itself only as it serves this function. 

GrorGE M. WILEY 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


The modern secondary school has been called upon to perform 
many functions that were formerly carried on by the home, the 
church and other community organizations. The transfer of these 
functions has been brought about partly as the result of the rapid 
development of our present-day civilization and partly because of 
changes in our conception of the purposes of secondary education. 


There has been a gradual change in emphasis from the type of insti- 
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tution in which pupils were “ prepared”’ for college or “ prepared ” 
for adult life to an institution in which pupils are provided oppor- 
tunities for practising, enjoying, participating in and living, in fact, 
a complete life of their own which also serves, we believe, as the 
best possible preparation for life after leaving school. In this 
development of the modern secondary school, the extracurricular 
field has served as the frontier for testing activities and functions 
that later became essential features of the new program. 

Only a few years ago it was thought that the secondary school was 


fulfilling its destiny when it offered formal instruction in various. 


traditional subject matter fields. This narrowly restricted type of 
program is still being carried on in many of our schools. The 
large majority, however, have.assumed wider responsibilities. The 
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school has become a center of community life. It has, in fact, become 
a community itself. The pupils themselves are looked upon and 
treated as citizens of the school community with rights, privileges 
and opportunities that were unheard of in the preparatory schools 
of a generation ago. In many schools this growth has been 
encouraged and fostered; in others, it has been inhibited; in the 
majority it simply developed without intelligent or sympathetic 
direction because of an insistent and inherent need. 

Too frequently in the past we have been concerned with the 
organization of a formal program. It was therefore with the thought 
of emphasizing the importance of what is sometimes an inconspicuous 
but nevertheless a most essential phase of present-day secondary 
school work that a section of the annual secondary school report 
required of all registered secondary schools in New York State was 
devoted to the extracurricular field. This report serves two main 
functions: first, it summarizes in convenient form pertinent infor- 
mation with regard to each school; second, it performs a supervisory 
service by suggesting desirable features of school organization, 
equipment and procedure. The inclusion of a section devoted to 
extracurricular activities was intended principally to serve this second 
purpose. The items of information called for as they appear on the 
annual report blank are outlined below: 


Extracurricular Activities 


Is there) a homeroom organization see: se ee ee 
How much time is assigned daily to. the home room ?.........s--cetccccceseeeeterce 
3 Check the activities carried on in the home room. 

inhale Checking attendance 

eet one Making pupils’ schedules 

Beatie Sending out grade and report cards 

Sree, bee! Choosing extracurricular activity 

ae Giving guidance 

ae Studying lessons 

ee. © Studying problems of school citizenship. 
Is theré a student Couricil? overs scceheeecnenas hace ccee cere, ee 
Who’ plansassembly prog tars rece ccrrtre oss nee ae a eee 
How émany: clubsrentty25. 22 See ae ee a ee ee eee 
Are. these clubs sponsored, by teacher sit ccn-.2-<ctcyi cee a eee ee 
Listsmost,successiul clubs seria Bares cpetns asic raccecnes «cs  es 


nN 
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10 What forms of social life are sponsored by school authorities ?..........0.......... 


11 What forms of athletics are sponsored by the school ?...0......u.......sccccsenceeseeees 
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12 Are pupil activities required? Timiited Seiecgs cen des 
Poo a\y HO: Gitects the Gxtracurriciiar. activity prortatn fg. ale sessed sees. 


iae Win naldies extractinriculateactivityes 1UINds pee. etrs1ce wees ae eee 
Perera ACCOlInts saudited tani & pt DLHSHed: te. 8st eee ie are oe etd oS op oe. 


For the purpose of furnishing school principals with a brief survey 
of extracurricular activities in New York State, the first 500 annual 
reports for the school year 1934-35 were taken from the files and 
the data included in the extracurricular section were tabulated. 
Principals may compare their own programs with the analyses made 
in the various tables presented in this study. Brief suggestions of a 
general nature concerning each phase of the program and interpre- 
tations of the data obtained are made for the benefit of inexperienced 
principals. Attention is also called to the fact that in all data 
presented, the 500 schools are divided into three different sized 
groups. Group 1 includes 143 schools with an enrolment of 100 or 
fewer pupils; group 2 includes 187 schools with an enrolment between 
101 and 300 pupils; group 3 includes 170 schools with an enrolment 
above 300. The study here recorded is merely a presentation of 
facts obtained with no attempt at a complete analysis. 


HOME ROOMS 


The importance of the home room in the modern high school can 
not be overemphasized. The large majority of principals regard it 
as an indispensable administrative feature of school organization. 
The larger the school, the more important the home room becomes. 
From the principal’s point of view the home room provides repre- 
sentative units for organizing the school as a community. The 
development of school morale, character education including proper 
ideals of conduct, generally has its inception in the home room. In 
addition to these administrative advantages, the home room has a 
powerful influence for stability and unity of school organization and 
purpose. The widespread use of home room organization is indicated 
by the data presented in the following tables: 


TABLE 1 
Home rooms 


ad oe ous Pome 
| | 
Schools having home rooms......... 73 156 152 | 381 
Schools not reporting home rooms. .| 70 3! 18 | 119 
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TABLE 2 


Average time given to home rooms 


GROUP GROUP GROUP 
1 2 o 
Average time in home rooms....... 28 min. 23 min. 26 min. 
Range 2. eee ee Ae cee 0-90 min. 0-90 min. 0-90 min. 


TABLE 3 


Activities in home room 


one GROUP GROUP cat 
attendante:, Rar ain aes ee. aeee Le 70 155 | 148 373 
Scheditlesax pirpil i... Gees eee nee ee 47 107 103 Zag, 
Report cards alee re ee eee 58 123 129 310 
Bxtracurricuiar choosine. 4%. aes. te 41 97 97 235 
Grisidarice cere a. Sa nis «aha US eee a 106 113 270 
Studyingeiessons’). 2: 6 Pas ater ee 60 121 ha! 292 


Citizenship problems (jag. speteeivete oe 43 | 88 110 241 


It is interesting to note that 119 schools of the 500 either reported 
not having home rooms or neglected to give the information called 
for. As a matter of fact, 107 schools of the 119 actually reported 
having no’ home room organizations. Some of these schools may 
have other forms of pupil organization that serve the purposes 
generally performed by home rooms. It is reasonable to conclude, 
however, that the majority of these schools are not making provision 
for home rooms or substitute forms of organization. 

The average amount of time scheduled for home room purposes 
varies in each of the three groups of schools, from no time at all to 
one hour and one-half. The one and one-half hour periods occur 
only in the case of one or two schools. The average period in each 
of the three groups does represent approximately one-half of what 
is considered the hour period schedule. Certainly periods of this 
length provide ample opportunity for the carrying on of those activi- 
ties legitimate for home room purposes. An examination of the 
table listing home room activities seems to indicate that in the 
majority of instances routine administrative details are given too 
large a place on the home room program. Attendance, the giving out 
of report cards, and the studying of lessons, although important, 
should be included only as minor phases of home room activities. In 
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group 3 attention is called to the fact that guidance ranks third in 
emphasis. At least 113 of the 170 schools in this group carry on 
guidance as a regular part of home room work. The proportion of 
the schools stressing guidance in the other two groups, especially the 
small school group, is too low. There are, of course, many other 
activities that may be appropriately included in the home room 
programs. Unfortunately, no opportunity was given for the listing 
of such activities. 


STUDENT COUNCILS 


Perhaps no one feature of the extracurricular activity program has 
been subject to debate more than the student council. There are, of 
course, advantages and disadvantages to be found in student councils 
or general organizations of the student body. The wise principal, 
however, will not fail to take advantage of securing the support of 
his student body in the conduct of school affairs. Furthermore, he 
will use this organization as one method to develop self-directive 
ability through school citizenship responsibilities of pupils under his 
charge. He will, of course, always retain veto power over whatever 
action his student organization may take. 

There are many different types of student council organizations, 
and the best method of organizing the student. body will naturally 
vary with each school situation. The important thing is to have as 
democratic an organization as possible, one that really provides the 
opportunity for each school citizen to play his part in the school 
community life. In the 500 secondary school reports mentioned, the 
following information was obtained with reference to the student 


council: 
TABLE 4 
Student council 
"ee sour cae oe 
| | 

eo Hi) STOUP s. .dacs owse ssa eees 143 187 170 500 
Schools having student council...... a 99 119 270 
Schools having no student council... 86 82 42 210 
Schools not reporting a council...... 5 | 6 | Ditheil 20 


— 


Se 


Table 4 shows that only slightly more than one-half of the schools 
have a student council organization. The majority of these organi- 
zations were found in the larger schools. The need for student 
councils in the small school is very likely not so pressing as in the 
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case of a large village or city school system. It is believed, how- 
ever, that student councils offer possibilities for accomplishing the 
more worthy objectives mentioned above in small schools as well as 
in large schools. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


Assembly programs may be of the routine, humdrum variety that 
are so commonly observed. On the other hand, they may be an 
integral part of the school program, part of the educative process. If 
they are to function fully, they must be very definitely planned. The 
principal must expect that many administrative and other duties may 
prevent him from planning an assembly program. He _ should 
therefore delegate this responsibility to the best qualified teacher or 
supervisor on his staff. The intelligent principal will see to it that 
the school assembly programs are planned for the pupils. He will 
see to it that the pupils have a full share in planning and a realization 
of responsibility for the success of the school program. With this 
approach and with the assembly functioning as a vital part of the 


TABLE 5 
Assembly programs 


PERSON IN CHARGE oe ey ree TOTAL 
| | | 
Principal 2etrs/nee ee ike, pete as te Lp 18 1 7p 46 
Principal candy teachers a ee eee 15 11 [5a-7) 4] 
Teachers “53 ., 2A gdcne ble eas ee 48 36 BOT si Mites 
Weachers*atid pupils yates ee 30 46 Sou \earlOo 
Principal and special teachers....... 4 i irs 6 
Specialmteachers sa.vee 6 er eee ee | | 
Musics... Hi c.cne eee ee eee 6 9 Aa 19 
English (Speech ete) >...n4.sneeet 6 6 8 20 
dratiaticsaas ase ak cosh eee nee 1 fe 12 15 
CSN ENIStL Vinoses 5 tee Lae eo eee x, 1 1 
PRTIGILOP Eien as bce + se A oa iat t ce || 3 
S pecia IAT eaACHer, (fim a oe cis eee teins | a i rs 1 
Principal pallid epupile ace fe. eee eee i Z a 5 
Principal dand® committees. «2 nee - : mA 1 1 
COmmiftcen meee toes EG oe tes rie 4 7 11 
Pupils. See ones oe eee ee oe eT 5 11 Bee) 19 
Sfiidenticountilisacne ei ae eon 3 14 4 | 21 
Student. council ands principals, ¢2.-- 1 =i a 4 
Student council and teachers........ 4 E 4 18 
Principal, teachers and pupils........ 5 1 6 
FIOMesTOOMS FP ak Wiles eee se ede eae ee as 8 1 9 
Clabsict ics, le ae eee ee eee a 1 1 | Pee 3 
Mice principal cos caer phe sei ee % 1 1 Z 
Office (Superintendent) ............ a x. | 3 3 
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general school community life, there will be no criticism on the part 
of pupils, teachers or taxpayers of the time spent for assembly 
purposes. 

Uniform practices are not especially to be desired. One method 
of handling the assembly program in one school would likely fail in 
another. It is therefore not surprising to find in the assembly data 
presented in the preceding table an indication of many different 
methods of handling this school feature. 


GiB 


School clubs have had a long history dating back to the early 
literary societies. No form of extracurricular activity is closer to the 
regular school program than clubs. Regardless of the attitude of the 
school administration, every student body will have organizations of 
some sort or other. Preferably, the organizations of clubs should be 
given leadership under a constructive policy. 

The majority of clubs that may be found in the secondary schools 
are doubtless of the subject matter variety. Language clubs, music 
clubs, science and similar subject clubs are usually in evidence. The 
subject clubs are employed by the alert principal to broaden the edu- 
cational opportunities offered in his school. Frequently the club 
programs become curricular and in many instances it is impossible 
to distinguish between club work as being curricular or extra- 
curricular in nature. Orchestra clubs, for example, are no longer 
considered as extracurricular but are definitely part of the school 
curriculum for which, in the majority of schools, credit is given. In 
this connection attention is called to the fact that many principals 
express themselves as greatly interested in giving credit for club and 
other forms of extracurricular participation. It seems reasonable 
that extracurricular credit should be given especially when it is 
realized that clubs may constitute the most valuable part of the 
pupil’s secondary school experience. Such credit, however, should 
not be given or accepted in lieu of the regular curriculum or gradu- 
ation requirements, but should be given in addition to regular 
requirements, usually 16 units for graduation. A school may require 
17 or 18 units for graduation and give pupils an opportunity to earn 
one or two units through extracurricular work. 

In addition to the subject matter clubs one other form of club 
should be mentioned, the social club. Such clubs often take the form 
of high school fraternities and sororities. Some of these organi- 
zations have had a long tradition, and if well conducted do a minimum 
of harm. In many instances, however, they are decidedly undemo- 
cratic, vicious and cruel in their functioning. There are many ways 
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to handle this difficult problem — too numerous to indicate in this 
brief report. The wise principal will see to it that the social life of 
his school is such that high school fraternities and sororities will have 
no legitimate excuse for existence. 


TABLE 6 
School clubs 

GROUP GROUP GROUP Ae 

| | 
Number of schools having clubs..... 107%) 159 166 | 432 

Number of schools not giving number | | | 
oroanames of clabisiteae oa eee | 30) 28a | ary 68 
Number of clubs reported........... 348 845 1 919 Sale 
Number of most successful clubs.... 245 481 735 1 461 
Clubs sponsored by teachers......... 105 156 166 427 


It is interesting to note from table 6 that a large number of small 
schools reported no clubs. It is certain that the majority of these 
schools have no recognized club organizations. This situation may 
be regarded either as an inherent weakness in the small school or as 
a weakness in the administration of inexperienced principals. The 
proportion of the clubs reported increases with the size of the school. 
This is a natural development since the large school organization 
permits the organization of many clubs. 

The majority of schools evidently require a teacher sponsor. It is 
indeed difficult to conceive of a school club or organization function- 
ing properly without the guidance of a teacher, preferably one who 
has a real personal interest in the activities of the club concerned. 


The proportion of successful clubs listed may not be interpreted 
as a measure of the success of the club program in any one school 
group. The experience of these 500 schools with reference to the 
most successful types of clubs, however, should be of value to the 
secondary school principal. These successful clubs listed in a 
descending order of frequency are presented in table 7. 

A comparison of the three lists of clubs presented below indicates 
that many pupil club interests are common to each of the three school 
groups. The glee clubs and dramatics clubs, for example, occupy a 
prominent position in each group. Likewise, newspaper and certain 
subject matter clubs are mentioned frequently for each group. 
Teachers of science, for example, will be interested to note that 
science clubs rank eighth in the case of the small school group, 
seventh in the case of the second group and third in the case of the 
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largest group. There are, of course, many factors that enter into 
It is only natural that each 


the development of subject matter clubs. 
school group should have its own pattern of club interests. 


Young 


farmers’ clubs that are prominent in the small schools would naturally 


TABLE 7 


School clubs listed in descending order of frequency according to size 


GROUP l 
No. 
Club of 
Clubs 
TE es ere 26 
Pramas «Pes. 23 
boys. scouts... ; 13 
Ae Clee mm Si a. 5c 12 
Newspaper ...... he 
PRU CHEY 4 oie hd yak 11 


Home Economics.| 11 
SSCICHOG MS Oleic ess 
RAOTAU VE oe cede css 
Athletic Ass’n .. 

Young Farmers .. 
PET SBe cee ee oa 
Gill? BCOuts. 2s. 3 
Mrciestra'finci ss 
irasice. eee 
1h a are Shanta 


(irl Cnniciy ot. 
[oad mai «da 
Sewing etc. ...... 
Agriculture ...... 
Artsvand Crafts... 
Bien eee 3S 
Girl Reserve ..... 
Tones; Fath ss! 
Figartine.), Jus aes zs 
Marionette ...... 
Socalar. 35. \el. 


RPNNNNWNNDDWND WWW BB BULA] HOO HOO 


of schools 


GROUP 2 


Club 


CICGA S Seat 
Draniatige ae on 
Young Farmers. 
Newspaper ..... 
Athletic Ass’n... 
Home Economics 
Science 


oe eee eee 


Gith-Sdoutsedsy. 
Boy scouts sea. 


AGEN Ger ee eae ae 
Commercial .... 
Debating) Fes. 
Literanv, oes 
Model Airplane. 
Agriculture V..; 
Girl Reserve.... 
Bnglisiite soc. 
Girl: Councils.a 
Radio caArewaaae 
Cooking (Boys). 
Banda) aed: 
Stamps 
Etiquette: 4% ac 
Geography ..... 


8) Wadler ee ene 


Varsity Letter...| 


sewing efc. .... 
Student Council. 
Hiking neers 


Honor tee: res: 


Camérfeans ats 
Handicrain.s +. 
Public Speaking. 
Brintinevges ayia 


WPCWWNWWNWHHBAPARADAAUMUINUIUINA 


GROUP 3 


Club 


Dramation sence. 
Gleey...22) Fe 
SCiEnCome cs Moule 
Breccia ee 
Atta 7 Ae 
Newspaper ..... 
LAT Aryer oh. fone 
Orchestrada ni 

iaNi een Sas 
MiisiC. = eae 
Siallips see eee 
Depating 25 oa. ae 
Home Economics 
Girt Conncu™ veo 
Catierar.. sons 
Model Airplane . 
Banden aes 
Athletic Ass’n... 
Commercial .... 
History anon, re 
Junior Red Cross 
RRaGiOne was aeons 


Elandicratt soe. 
Eatinenn! 428652 
Mathematics .... 
Class 
Etiquette jase, 46. 
Safety *etiaiy eet 
Gitl Council) . oe 
Geography ..... 
Fiobnies sae. sa: 
Student Council. 
Socialwectstcomes 3 


© 2S Benge aa ¢ 
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have little interest for the large village or city schools. It would 
indeed be a mistake for the secondary school principal to attempt to 
pattern his program of extracurricular activities after the large city 
high school. In this connection, mention should also be made of the 
fact that table 7 should not be interpreted to mean that the club 
organizations receiving infrequent mention are not successful. Many 
of these organizations may indeed represent a new development. In 
any event, clubs should be permitted to exist only if they serve a 
real purpose. 


SCH@O@ESRU BE Geos 


Every society must have its means of communication. The modern 
secondary school community life can not function properly unless a 
publication of some sort is initiated and fostered by the school 
community. The many purposes that these publications serve are 
too numerous to mention. Like all other activities in the school, 
school publications should be under the direction of the school 
principal. Whatever form the publications may take, they should be 
the product of the pupils. They should serve as a medium for dis- 
semination of school news, policies, and as an agency for shaping 
“school opinion.” | 


TABLE 8 


School publications 


GROUP wee GROUE A, 

| 
Schools having no publications...... | ave 47 17 | 116 
Schools having one or more......... | 91 140 153 384 

| | 

| 
Anntialoc a. : a cee ee ee 12 35 61 108 
Quarterly? 3. ener eee ee 3 2 2 7 
Monthly {ands bimonthly, home tee 12 2 21 54 
Weekly, ...c ieee oe ee 3 10 14 27 
Biweeklyeec. te e*. ee eee gee eee. 1 3 4 8 
Section iin: local papers ee er 12 25 12 49 
School snewspaper Seen eee enie. 54 84 106 244 
Handbook’ sti eee ete ce se 1 5 5 11 
T otal Pq. 2 ey on ke be 98 185 225 508 


The most conspicuous and the most valuable school publication 
seems to be the school newspaper. This is published in a variety 
of forms, and in the case of many small schools is a section of a local 
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newspaper. Like all other school activities, publications must be 
carefully supervised in order that fair and democratic principles will 
prevail. For example, pupils frequently abuse their connection with 
the dramatics club and with the school paper to promote their own 
or their friends’ social careers. Principals should be constantly on 
the lookout for cliques that often control the club as well as the 
athletic programs. 


RORDS OR SO CIA TeAG ihr S 


As previously indicated, the school must accept an increasing 
amount of responsibility for organizing forms of social activity that 
were formerly carried on in the home and by other community 
organizations. The development of such activity has been especially 
noticeable in some of our central rural schools. Pupils living in 
widely separated homes on farms and in small towns have little 
opportunity outside of their school life to participate in social 
gatherings of any sort. The various methods for Done such 
opportunities are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 9 


Forms of social activities 


PRE CTLATICNUISSE cc Ohicss. fete aisle we are tlc 8 LS ee 27, 


ot SeOue geoue ee 
Schools reporting sponsorship of | | | 
SOCIg MACTIVITICS a Ret iiits was CPt a. 100 156 148 404 
Schools not reporting sponsorship of 
Sp CCL MLR CnMer tutte lov. fice b kw ok oa 31 22 96 
| 
eo OO ed Ue ee 9 12 ai 28 
Whi amirnat ec balsas ox cece Ae een armen ae 14°) 19 30 63 
Ces ADAG te eects secs 8a Ses a¥5 49 38 119 
LTRS a 0 0 Se Z 4 Z 8 
PemrAl a CUR Guerre yy cis <2 ove = wsely cin tie,o 3 17 20 40 
Re sem eer PRM 8 fie eso! Aol o's aleie wih wars PAT at A a We 58 
School parties and dances........... WAL ee AVE 99 | 292 
PR ee ee wn hc ic oie cles odes 26 ae 12 33 
Banquets, dinhers etc. ........00..0% meee ee ee 1353 = 


The various methods tabulated above indicate to the alert principal 
methods by which he can provide opportunities for full expression 
of social life among the pupils in his school community. School 
parties and dances seem to have the most prominent place on this 
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program. It is frequently the practice of some schools to hold such 
parties and dances after basketball games and at regularly scheduled 
periods during the year. Many schools have freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior parties, for example, held during the early months 
of each year. In central rural schools parties are frequently held 
during the school day, often at noon or in special periods set aside 
one or more times each semester. Interestingly enough, club meetings 
are regarded as forms of social life. 


PORMS OF A LAEETICS 


The form of athletics sponsored in the secondary school will 
depend upon many factors. With the recent emphasis upon physical 
education and the accompanying de-emphasis upon coaching in high 
schools, the athletic program is probably not occupying so large a 
place in the school life as it formerly did. Along with the develop- 
ment of a physical education program, however, intramural athletics 
have been given considerable encouragement. It is therefore not 
surprising to find in the list of games below that basketball and 
baseball are more frequently mentioned than football. Football is 
primarily an interscholastic sport, confined principally to the larger 
schools. 


TABLE 10 


Forms of athletics 


ree GROUP ae ht 
Schoolsereportiiied. 9.420080 eee ae 134 161 138 433 
Schools enot reporting 2.6. eee ea 9 26 oe 67 
| 
Baskethballilz a rcuaeeeceer est = renee 110 153 127 390 
Baseballgueccacce ay pean Gace 115 143 112 370 
Football | St s<: Seeroe aces 16 51 86 153 
TL PACK ie ae ee aia ia de Ce ee ee 31 44 68 143 
SOcGEri.. Gee tr, 0 2 gett ie eee 22 4] xy 100 
ADOTIN IS ah Me eiten cites Cate arene ere aee 13 38 48 99 
Volley y ball Cont amernc on eta deems 9 11 20 40 
Hotkeyiicwcuee sso eee ean eee Ais Ea (ia 239 34 
Croltetiieh fa ad cet oc el Aes 0 11 22 | 33 
Cross country eetsins a cee een een ee 6 6 23 35 
SSWAMTITIIN oe merien sacs eee ere eee 0 7 5 Wed | 19 
Warchery, ssa ln deities eee eee 1 10 5 | 16 
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_ Only 16 of the 143 schools of enrolment of 100 or fewer pupils 
sponsor football. Tennis probably has not found its proper place 
because of the lack of playground space for tennis courts. The same 
is true of golf and some of the other sports listed. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITY REQUIREMENT 


The junior high school movement stimulated the development of 
extracurricular activity more than any one single development in 
secondary education. Ten years ago it was-common to find extra- 
curricular activity participation required in junior high school. As 
a general rule, pupils were required to join a club. This policy had 
its merits and it is doubtless true that many pupils acquired club 
interests that have lasted in after-school years. Large school organi- 
zations do not facilitate easy transfer from one club to another and 
many extracurricular programs fail because of the inevitable results 
of this requirement policy. 


The tendency at present seems to be to encourage pupils as much 
as possible in the direction of club and other school activities 
without absolute requirement. This encouragement frequently leads 
to an overparticipation on the part of pupils who can least afford to 
spend their energy in such activities. It is not reasonable to expect 
young pupils, especially those of the junior high school age, to have 
an accurate sense of proportion. It is therefore not surprising to 
find that in many cases extracurricular activities, instead of adding 
to the regular curriculum values, have actually detracted from them. 
There has been a widespread recognition of this fact and a large 
number of schools have definitely limited the number of activities in 
which each pupil may participate. 


TABLE 11 
Extracurricular activity requirement 

pels GROUP GROUP Beans 
Schools reporting requirement....... 24 38 28 90 
Schools reporting no requirement.... 93 130 P33 356 
Schools not reporting requirement... 25 19 10 54 
Schools reporting limitation......... 72 98 112 282 
Schools reporting no limitation...... 25 40) 24, 92 


Schools not reporting limitation...... 46 48 og 126 


3 0112 105869835 
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DIRECTION, OF EXTRAGURRIGULAR AGI pies 


For purposes of good administration and organization it is essential 
that extracurricular activities be carefully organized in order that 
they may function as part of the larger general program. There is 
no one ideal form of organization. The best qualified member of 
the school staff should be given responsibility for the direction of 
these activities. This responsibility is distributed in the 500 schools 
as shown in the following table: 


T ABDR® AZ: 4 


Direction of extracurricular activities 


GROUP | GROUP ree | ae 
Number of schools reporting............ 138 183 169 490 
Number of schools not reporting ........ 5 4 1 10 
Teachérs and principalaeen) soso eee 24 40 30 94 
‘Teachers:isiits ete ee eee ea ee ee 47 Si 61 159 
Principal eee ehin eee eee) ae 47 51 40) 138 
Physical education director (coach)...... 8 18 i) 39 
Principal ands pupils ae eee ee + 1 sip 5 
Principal’ and’ student #councile: 2... Sa 2 4 5 11 
student <counci lie y. ae eee ee eee 1 3 8 12 
Principal and physical education director. 3 5 eS 8 
Clubeand *home roomsieis en, cee ee Z 3 3 8 
sLeacherstand «pupils? . eee be eee a 4 6 
Principal, teachers and pupils ee ee 1 1 Zz 
Special (teachers, including one board of 
education. member): oo.) ee eet eee Sah 4 4 8 


Clubs, athletics and other activities usually involve the collection 
and expenditure of funds. In some of the larger schools thousands 
of dollars are involved. Common sense and good business practice 
dictate that care should be taken that these funds are handled 
properly. Various methods are used but it is safe to state that one 
responsible person should have charge of funds for all pupil organi- 
zations. All too frequently the principal takes charge of these funds 
and uses them as he sees fit. Whatever system is used, it is believed 
that student treasurers should keep accurate accounts of the funds of 
each organization and should be in a position to report to his organi- 
zation the exact status of the financial transactions. It is also 
suggested in the interest of good business practice and common sense 
that the principal insist that all extracurricular activity accounts be 


